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The Renaissance: A Synthesis 


By WaLLacE K. FERGUSON 
Macc of the current confusion regarding the character and 


chronological boundaries of the Renaissance arises from the fact 
that it has most commonly been regarded by specialists from the point 
of view of their own particular field of interest. What is needed at this 
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point is, I think, a comprehensive interpretation, a synthesis that will 
include all aspects of Renaissance civilization, the economic, political, and 
social, as well as the intellectual and aesthetic. This is especially im- 
portant for its bearing on the problem of causation, even in the most 
restricted fields. Each branch of culture may develop to a certain extent 
independently along lines dictated either by its own inner logic or by 
the contribution of individual genius, but the general direction it follows 
cannot be fully understood or explained without relating it to the total 
complex of contemporary civilization. If we take this broad view, it will 
become evident, I think, that all the countries of Western Europe 
entered upon a period of decisive change at about the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. Ignoring for the present the use of the term Renais- 
sance as a style concept in the history of special fields, I want to consider 
it here as a period in the history of Western civilization. As such, I would 
define it in broadest outline as the age of transition from medieval to 
modern civilization, a period characterized primarily by the gradual 
change from one fairly well coordinated and clearly defined type of 
civilization to another, yet, at the same time, possessing in its own right 
certain distinctive characteristics and a high degree of cultural vitality. 
And for its chronological limits I would set the arbitrary dates 1300 to 
1600. 

But to assert the transitional character of the Renaissance is to do no 
more than lay the ground work for an interpretation. Here we must 
face the fundamental problem of causation. What were the dynamic 
forces that worked to disintegrate medieval civilization and create new 
forms? It seems to me that we must consider first the revolutionary 
developments in economic, political, and social life which resulted from 
the introduction of commerce, skilled industry, city life, and money 
economy into a society of feudal land-holders, a society founded upon 
a purely agrarian economy. If we grant that medieval culture was pre- 
dominantly feudal and ecclesiastical, it seems to follow that the dynamic 
forces, which by the beginning of the fourteenth century had become 
strong enough to alter radically the structure of feudal society, of which 
the church had become a part, had also the effect of altering sooner or 
later the culture which had been produced in that milieu. Among the 
significant developments of this period were the concentration of political 
power in the hands of kings and princes, whose courts became centers 
of noble society, and the concentration of population and fluid wealth in 
cities. In these new centers of wealth and power there was an enormous 
increase in lay education and lay patronage of art and letters. From this 
in turn there resulted not only an increasing secularization, but also a 
notable laicization and urbanization of all branches of culture, including 
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religion. Seeking inspiration and models for a culture more suited to its 
needs than the feudal and ecclesiastical traditions inherited from its 
immediate past, Renaissance society turned to the classics with an enthu- 
siasm which made the revival of antiquity a great causative force, though 
of a secondary character, secondary because the revival itself can be 
explained only by antecedent changes in the whole social milieu. Much 
of the vitality of Renaissance culture, as well as its numerous cross- 
currents and inconsistencies, can also be explained most satisfactorily in 
relation to the antecedent or contemporaneous changes in the entire 
social structure. The Renaissance was an age of moral, religious, intel- 
lectual, and aesthetic crisis. This has been recognized often enough. 
What has not always been so clearly recognized is that it was also an 
age of acute economic, political, and social crisis, and that these two 
types of crisis were closely interrelated. 


NEw York UNIVERSITY 


Notes on Publications 


Donald Joseph McGinn. The Admonition Controversy. New Bruns- 
wick: Rutgers University Press, 1949. xii and 589 p. 

The Puritan controversy began in the reign of Elizabeth over the 
propriety of the vestments, ceremonies and polity of the Anglican 
Church. The first great Puritan manifesto was the ‘Admonition to 
Parliament of 1572.’ Around it at once centered a vigorous controversy 
conducted for the Puritans by Cartwright and for the Anglicans by 
Whitgift. The whole controversy is here reviewed with copious citations 
from the comparatively inaccessible documents, and followed by a com- 
pendious reprinting of the Cartwright-Whitgift debate set up in dialogue 
form. The work is thorough and abundantly documented and is there- 
fore illuminating for the first phase of the Puritan struggle. 

The author’s attitude is heavily tinctured by a strong reaction against 
the current tendency to exalt Cartwright as the under dog and to 
berate Whitgift as the representative of the establishment. Mr. McGinn 
finds Whitgift scholarly and reasonable and Cartwright both fanatical 
and careless. He was moved more by emotion than by reason and his 
interpretation of Scripture was conditioned by his presuppositions. 

Very well! Then the next step is to discover what stirred his emotions 
and what were his presuppositions. Back of him lay the fires of Smithfield 
and an intense antipathy to Rome. But he felt that an almost equal 
danger for the Church lay in control by the state, which during the 
course of the sixteenth century had subjected the Church already to so 
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many vicissitudes. Cartwright may not have been reasonable and yet 
he may have been right. His presupposition in interpretation of Scripture 
was that the book constitutes a whole and exhibits a single pattern. Here 
today we believe that he was mistaken. Nevertheless he was absolutely 
right that no appeal could be made to the New Testament in defense 
of a church established by the state and headed by the crown. . 

On the score of tolerance Mr. McGinn claims that Cartwright 
approved of the death penalty for all save Presbyterians. The passages 
cited, however, do not validate the contention. Cartwright says that 
those who do not submit to discipline should be ‘cut off (p.131). Mr. 
McGinn appears to think that this expression has reference to death, 
but very plainly it means excommunication, because earlier in the very 
same passage Cartwright says that they may be of the commonweal 
who may not be in or of the Church. In other words, they are to be 
disowned by the Church but not rooted out of the community. In 
another passage (p. 119) Cartwright repudiates the view attributed to 
him that neglect of the word should be punished by death. He says 
expressly that for this offense there are other penalties. 

Roland H. Bainton 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


Craig R. Thompson, Tr. & ed. Inmquisitio de Fide, a colloquy by Eras- 
mus. Yale University Press, 1950 (cf. RN II, 70-71). 

Thompson points up for the first time the significance of this colloquy 
of 1524, written to vindicate Luther of the charge of heresy at the very 
moment when Erasmus was composing a reply to Luther in the De 
Libero Arbitrio. The point was that Luther should be treated not as an 
outcast but as a fellow scholar and theologian with whom one debated 
without acrimony. 


Roland H. Bainton 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


James Mason Cline, ed. The Lyfe of Sir Thomas Moore, Knighte, by 
William Roper. New York, New York, The Swallow Press and Wil- 
liam Morrow & Company, 1950. 

When one visits the closely built streets of Chelsea today and finds 
that even the parish church in which More sang in the choir when he was 
Lord Chancellor has been obliterated by German bombs, it is hard to 
visualize the little Tudor village where he ruled in patriarchal mildness 
over the numerous family so charmingly painted by Holbein. It is exactly 
this intimate feeling of the Chelsea household which Roper preserved for 
posterity in his famous life of his father-in-law, as Professor Cline so well 
points out in his thirty-page essay accompanying this edition. In it we find 
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More not as the lawyers of Lincoln’s Inn and the officials of Henry 
VIII’s court knew him, but as an intimate member of his family for six- 
teen years knew him. Furthermore, it is the record of one of that group 
of faithful Catholics who in the hard days that followed Henry’s assump- 
tion of the headship of the English Church treasured the memory of 
More as a glorious martyr for the faith. To them he was already a saint, 
and probably no more charming saint’s life than this has ever been 
written. Professor Cline analyzes very discerningly the nature of this 
appeal and the basis for it in Roper’s own attitude and in his literary 
method. One realizes better than before the conscious creation of a 
unified effect by means of style and selection of material. 

From the point of view of the reader this is a very satisfactory edition. 
Based on the accurate text of the Early English Text Society edition of 
1935, it offers modern spelling and punctuation, along with division into 
chapters and paragraphs which was lacking in the original. Anyone who 
has struggled through the long unbroken pages of Tudor prose will 
greatly appreciate this last improvement. Finally, it has been produced by 
the Swallow Press in very attractive format. 


Leicester Bradner 
BROWN UNIVERSITY 


The Chepman and Myllar Prints... A Facsimile with a Bibliographical 
Note by Wiliam Beattie. Edinburgh Bibliographical Society, 1950. xxvii 
p-, 220 plates. £4 4s. 

Printing in Scotland had its inception with the grant of a Patent, 
issued to Walter Chepman and Andrew Myllar, by King James IV on 
September 15, 1507. Chepman and Myllar were thereby authorized to 
print ‘bukis of our Lawis, actis of parliament, croniclis, mess bukis, and 
portuus efter the use of our Realme, with addicions and legendis of 
Scottis sanctis, now gaderit to be ekit tharto, and al utheris bukis that 
salbe sene necessar, and to sel the sammyn for competent pricis.” Acting 
upon the provisions of this Patent, Chepman and Myllar proceeded to 
print not the staid books set forth in the license but rather a number of 
_ small pamphlets ‘in the commoune langage of this cuntre.’ In printing 
as their trial efforts these thin quartos, Chepman and Myllar were 
merely following a tradition extending from the days of Johann Guten- 
berg down to those of William Caxton, but it is fortunate for us that 
in place of the Donatuses, the Doctrinales and the other dull gram- 
matical tracts favored by most early printers, the two Scottish publishers 
issued popular pieces in the local vernacular (the ‘bad harsk spech’ of 
Scotland, as Gavin Douglas termed it). Indeed, it is still more fortunate 
for us that these thin pamphlets have survived, even though only in single 
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(occasionally imperfect) examples, and it is to the great advantage of 
the literary historian and to the bibliographer that these important pieces 
have been reproduced in full facsimile by the Edinburgh Bibliographical 
Society, together with a learned and thorough introduction by the well- 
known Scottish bibliographer, William Beattie. 

The works which are reproduced in the volume under review com- 
prise eleven small quartos, nine of which were produced by the first 
Scottish press; it is believed that the other two pamphlets were produced 
on the Continent for sale in Scotland. The eleven tracts, bound together 
as one book, were presented to the Advocates’ Library (now the 


National Library of Scotland) in 1788 by John Alston of Glasgow. At — 


some time between 1798 and 1808, the sheets were mounted and 
rebound by Charles Hering, but the work was not very wisely done and 
the leaves are now ‘sagging and sometimes cracked.’ It is, therefore, of 
great value to the scholarly world to have these precious fragments avail- 
able in a handy—and, one hopes, permanent—reproduction. 

The eleven pamphlets actually contain twenty different literary pieces, 
with no fewer than seven from the pen of William Dunbar and three 
by Robert Henryson. The only known text of Golagrus and Gawain, 
the earliest extant edition (save for a single leaf of a previous De Worde 
print) of Sir Eglamoure, and (apart from three leaves evidencing two 
earlier printings) the earliest surviving Gest of Robyn Hode are also 
included in the volume. The importance of these prints for the literary 
historian is self-evident. 

Two observations not entirely confined to the Chepman and Myllar 
prints—and not completely extraneous either—are brought to mind by 
an examination of the volume under review. Ten pieces of verse are 
included therein which do not appear in Brown-Robbins (The Index 
of Middle English Verse, New York, 1943). While the editors of the 
Index probably judged that some of these were ‘post 1500’ items, others 
might be earlier than that, and one at least is certainly so. This is the 
Buke of Gud Counsale, as David Laing entitled the fifth tract, for 
another version of this piece (apparently to be dated about 1460) is 
found in the Liber Pluscardensis written in 1489 (Ms Fairfax 8 of the 
Bodleian Library). Again the Gest of Robyn Hode does not appear in 
the Short-title Catalogue of Books Printed in England, Scotland, 
Ireland and of English Books Printed Abroad 1475-1640 (London, 
Bibliographical Society, 1926), though the book was known to and 
listed by Robert Proctor (Jan van Doesborgh, London, Bibliographical 
Society, 1894). Doesborgh fares but poorly in the STC, which lists 
twelve books printed by him (all known to Proctor) but omits eight 
which Proctor had described. This is to be regretted since the omissions 
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include such relatively important works as (Proctor g) the first edition 
in English of the De duobus amantibus by Pope Pius II (Aeneas 
Sylvius), the first English printing of the ‘Pfaff von Kalenberg’ (Proc- 
tor 26), and, of course, the present Robin Hood. 

But to return to the volume under review. This is a work of the 
greatest importance to literary scholars; equally valuable for bookmen 
are Mr. Beattie’s complete, compact and competent notes on the tech- 
nical aspects of this book, the chief cornerstone in the history of Scottish 
printing. 

Curt F. Buhler 


PIERPONT MorGAN LIBRARY 


Ernest L. Tuveson. Millennium and Utopia. A Study in the Background 
of the idea of Progress. University of California Press, 1949. 

Younger scholars in recent years have devoted more and more atten- 
tion to the vast and curiously overlooked corpus of the literature of 
philologia sacra, the writings of the Renaissance born school of linguistic, 
historical and humanistic Scriptural criticism. The influence of these six- 
teenth and seventeenth century exegetes on Western thought has been 
up until now scarcely touched upon. 

It is particularly gratifying then, that Mr. Tuveson, who has explored 
this literature in terms of the background of the idea of progress, has 
clearly established the theological genesis of the conception and at the 
same time brilliantly illuminated an entire field of research. 

From the early Renaissance pessimistic conviction of pre-Apocalyptic 
decay and the belief that nature was growing old, there evolved the 
idea of divinely ordained growth and ultimate perfection. How this 
teleological degeneration became teleological progress is the author’s own 
delineation of his work; and his demonstration of how the new science 
supported rather than caused so profound a change in theological hypo- 
thesis is, of the many important suggestions made by Mr. Tuveson, by 
itself no small addition to intellectual history. 

Although Thomas Burnet emerges as a key figure—or better, example 
—of the new exposition of progress, what is said of Joseph Mede (who, 
incidentally, always wrote his name “Mead,” the form Mede being very 
likely an editorial adaptation of the latinized Medus) impresses me more 
strongly. It is, of course, well known that Mede, a great biblical scholar, 
was a tutor at Christ Church during Milton’s residence at Cambridge 
and that he was also, as Mr. Tuveson notes, ‘a master of the Cambridge 
Platonists.’ That he was also so influential upon the new millennial idea 
is something new and worth knowing. Certainly it suggests a better 
understanding of Milton’s own indecision on the subject of the final 
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conflagration of the world in his De Doctrina Christiana. 

A short appendix on “The age of fable and an approach to romanticism’ 
has been added to the main text. It seems to be a needless—and not 
particularly consequential—embellishment to a splendid thesis. 

Renaissance and Seventeenth century specialists especially should wel- 
come Mr. Tuveson’s book. In the opinion of this reviewer he has made a 
noteworthy contribution to the history of ideas. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


George N. Conklin 


Library News 


UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT LIBRARY 


The library of Paul Laumonier, the 
great Ronsard scholar who died last 
year at Bordeaux, was recently 
acquired from Madame Laumonier. 
The collection of 3500 volumes con- 
tains a number of unusual Ronsard 
items, among them the Ode de la 
Paix (1550), of which Seymour de 
Ricci wrote in 1925 that it was ‘d’une 
telle rareté qu’elle manque 4 la Bib- 
liothéque Nationale.’ Happily this is 
no longer true, but it is doubtful 
whether there are more than five or 
six copies in existence. Indeed, the 
Laumonier library is widely repre- 
sentative of the literature of the 
French Renaissance as a whole, and 
its acquisition places the University 
in a better position to conduct a 
graduate program in the field of the 
French literature of the Renaissance. 

Isidore Silver, who negotiated this fine 
acquisition, reports that upon the 
invitation of, and in collaboration 
with Mme. Paul Laumonier and the 
approval of Henri Chamard, Abel 
Lefranc and Raymond Lebégue, he 
has undertaken to complete the criti- 
cal edition of Ronsard begun by 
Laumonier in 1914. Aided by a 
grant from the American Philoso- 
phical Society, he spent the past sum- 
mer in Bordeaux, putting the finish- 
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ing touches to Volume XV which 
Laumonier had, for the most part, 
left in a very advanced state of prep- 
aration. Volume XV will contain the 
sixth and seventh books of the 
Poémes of 1569, the Oeuvres of 
1571, and an Appendix of about ten 
compositions written during the 
period covered by Volume XV but 
not included by Ronsard in his col- 
lective editions. Volume XVI, con- 
taining the Franciade, is already in 
the hands of the printers and will 
precede XV. 


DUKE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
An exhibit of ‘Emblem Books and Re- 


lated Works’ was held at the Library 
October 19-21. A printed catalogue 
was prepared for the occasion. It 
contains sixteen items from the 16th 
century and is divided into such 
categories as Moral Emblems, Re- 
ligious Emblems, Emblems of Love, 
Imprese Books, etc. Recent acquisi- 
tions of the Library, listed in its 
printed report for 1948-1949, include: 


Albertus Magnus. Compendium the- 


ologicae veritatis. . . . Ulm, J. 
Zaimer [1481? ]. 


Augustinus. . . . S. Augustines praiers. 


... London, H. Denham, 1581. 


Sir Thomas Elyot, Bibliotheca Eliotae. 


Eliotes Dictionairie, by Thomas 
Cooper. . . . London, 1559. 


Erasmus. Enchiridion militis christiani. 
... Basel, J. Froben [1519]. 

Paolo Giovio [bp. of Nocera]. Paulo 
Iovt Novocomensis opera quotquot 
extant omnia. Basileae, 1578. 3 vols. 


FOLGER LIBRARY 


Vol. II, No. 4 (June 1, 1950) and Vol. 
III, No. 1 (October 1, 1950) of the 
Library’s newsletter have been re- 
ceived. Among the research projects 
described are a study of Thomas 
Dekker’s dramas by Fredson T. 
Bowers (University of Virginia) and 
a study of the Tudor Revels Office, 
1540-1551, based on the Library’s 
Loseley Mss by Arnold Edinborough 
(Queens University, Ontario). 

Louis B. Wright, the Library’s direc- 
tor, has been appointed chairman of 
the Advisory Board of the Guggen- 
heim Foundation. Mr. Wright, well- 
known to readers of this newsletter 
and to many users of the Hunting- 
ton and Folger Libraries, is the 
author of several books, among them 
Middle-Class Culture in Elizabethan 
England, 1935. 


HAvUSLAB-LIECHTENSTEIN Map 


A globular map, struck from a single 
woodblock, 914 by 15 inches, and 
issued by Martin Waldseemiller in 
1507, went on auction in New York 
this year and was discussed in the 
newspapers of May 9g and 21. It was 
described as the first map on which 
the term ‘America’? appears and as 
the only known copy of this map. 
It was formerly in the possession of 
Franz Ritter von Hauslab and later 
of Prince Johann II von und zu 
Liechtenstein. 


NEWBERRY LIBRARY 


During the past few years the New- 
berry Library has rounded out its 
holdings in the Renaissance. Its large 
English collection has now been sup- 
plemented by sources from France, 
Spain, Germany and especially Italy. 
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The Italian section, begun twelve 
years ago with the help of Ferdinand 
Schevill, now includes a considerable 
number of scarce early standard 
works (like Ambrogio Traversari’s 
Epistolae, ed. Canneto, with his Vita 
by Mehus, Florence 1759, and Quir- 
ini’s Diatriba . . . ad Francisci Bar- 
bari . . . Epistolas, Brescia 1741) 
and of not often found serials, such 
as Annali della Cattedra Petrarchesca 
(with Convegni Petrarcheschi), Studi 
Petrarcheschi, Miscellanea  Storica 
della Valdelsa. Deputazione di Storia 
Patria per le Provincie della Rom- 
agna, Monumenti Istorici (possibly 
the only set in USA), Japigia, 
Organo della Deputazione di Storia 
Patria per la Puglia (no other set 
listed for USA). 


Emphasis has been placed on 16th cen- 


tury books (215 items added in 
1949) as well as on Newberry’s 
fields of long-standing specialization: 
Incunabula of typographical interest, 
Emblem books (now over 200), 
‘Courtesy books’, and bibliographies 
and library catalogues before 1700. 
Readers of RN will be interested in 
the (just published) Checklist of 
French Political Pamphlets 1560- 
1644 (1204 items), available to 
scholars on application to the Librar- 
ian, and in the following acquisitions 
of the year 1949: 


Manuscripts 


Miscellany, Padua and Venice. Ca. 


1400-ca. 1732. (Formerly Codex 
Soranzo no. MDCCCXCII). Collec- 
tion of 93 MSS. of various proven- 
ances, including works by Girolamo 
di Santa Sofia of Padua, Ugo Benzi 
of Siena, poems in north-Italian dia- 
lects, and autographs of Paduan and 
Venetian chronicles. (Survey of con- 
tent in H. P. Kraus, Catalogue 38, 


[19451 Pp. 68-73). 


Aulus Gellius, Noctes Atticae. Written 


1445, presumably in Lombardy. 


(This item will be discussed by Hans 
Baron in an article, ‘Aulus Gellius 
in the Renaissance and a Manuscript 
from the School of Guarino’, to be 
published in Studies in Philology, 
April 1951.) 
Commission for the 
Ecclesiae S. Marci, Jeronimo Amulio, 
by the Doge, Aloise I Mocenigo 
(1570-77), with inclusion of copies 
of the XVth and XVIth century 
edicts and decrees for the Procura- 
tores S. Marci. Formal calligraphic 
script and ducale binding, as de- 
scribed by E. P. Goldschmidt, Gothic 
and Renaissance Bookbindings, vol. 1 


(1928), p. 53 8 


Procurator 


Books 


Benedictus Caesenas. Libellus de honore 

mulierum. Venice, 1500. GW 3817. 

Antonio Maria Visdomini. Dialogus de 

ocio et sibyllis. Bologna, 1500. See 

Graesse, VI 2, p. 371- (Without the 

Carmina, but including the Oratio 

. continens .. . tribunorum origi- 

nem et status Bononiensium variam 
mutationem) . 

Antonio Brucioli. Dialog ;della morale 
filosofia,. Venice, 1526. 1st ed. 

Trabisonda Historiata ... con la vita 
& morte de Rinaldo novamente cor- 
retta, Venice, 1536. 

Josias Simler. Epitome bibliothecae 
Conradi Gesneri. Zurich, 1555. 1st 
ed. 

Johann Sturm. Nobilitas literata. Strass- 
burg, 1556. 

Johann Sturm. De universa ratione elo- 
cutionis rhetoricae. Strassburg, 1576. 
1st ed. 

Jacob Middendorp. Academiarum uni- 
verst terrarum orbis libri 
Cologne, 1583. 

Francesco Piccolomini. Universa phi- 
losophia de moribus. Venice, 1583. 
1st ed. 

Francois Grudé, sieur de La Croix du 
Maine. Premier volume de la biblio- 
théque ... de toutes sortes d’autheurs, 


tres. 


qui ont escrit en francois depuis cing 
cents ans et plus. Paris, 1584. 1st ed. 

Joseph Hall. Character of virtues and 
vices. London, 1608. STC 12648a. 

Hubert Goltzius. Lebendige Bilder... 
von C. Julio Caesare bis auff Caro- 
lum V. et Ferdinandum ... ex 
antiquis veterum numismatis. An- 
twerp, 1557. 

Donato Giannotti. Respublica Venetum. 
Der grossen Commun ... Venedig 
ursprung ... bisz auf dise unser zeit, 
Aus Italianischer sprach verteutscht. 
Neuburg a. d. Thunaw, 1557. 1st ed. 
of German trans. 

Francesco Patrizi. Della historia diect 
dialoghi. Venice, 1560. 1st ed. 

Heinrich Pantaleon. Prosopographiae 
heroum atque illustrium virorum 
totius Germaniae Partes tres. Basel, 
1565-66. 

Matthias Flacius Illyricus. De trans- 
latione imperit Romani ad Germanos. 
Basel, 1566. 1st ed. 

Bernardino De Escalante. Discurso de 
la navegacion que los Portugueses 
hazen a... Oriente, yi. dena 
China. Seville, 1577. 1st ed. 

Giles Fletcher, the Elder. Of the Russe 
common wealth. London, 1591. STC 
11056. 

Giovanni Battista Peruschi. Informa- 
tione del regno e stato del gran ré di 
Mogor. Brecia, 1597. See Brunet, IV 
524, for this ed. 

(Reported by Hans Baron. Another in- 

stallment will follow later.) 


PAPER PUBLICATIONS SOCIETY 


The Society has its headquarters at 
Hilversum, Holland, and _ proposes 
to publish a series, Monumenta Char- 
tae Papyraceae Historiam Illustrantia. 
The first volume, Watermarks, 
Mainly of the 17th and 18th Cen- 
turies, by Edward Heawood has just 
appeared and a handsome four-page 
leaflet with illustrations has been 
received. ‘Mr. Heawood was for 
many years Librarian of the Royal 
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Geographical Society of London 
and . . . has selected about 3500 
watermarks .. . mainly . . . of the 
17th and 18th centuries, though some 
uncommon marks of earlier dates, 
not known to Briquet, are included.’ 
The sample leaflet contains the fol- 
lowing illustrations from the 16th 
century: Strassburg Ptolemy, 1513; 
Frankfort, S$. Franck von W., 1567; 


recently issued a printed, illustrated 
catalogue of 32 pages in conjunction 
with its exhibit, ‘Four Centuries of 
Music.? Whenever possible, the cata- 
loguing of items includes references 
to de Ricci’s Census and Stillwell’s 
Second Census. Two of the full-page 
illustrations are in two colors, 
namely pages from the Venice Mis- 
sale 1482 (Stillwell-M 544) and the 


Nuremberg Missale, 1499 (Still- 
well-M 572). Another choice item 
is the Seville Processionarium, 1494 
(Stillwell-P 912). 


Projects &? News 


England (?), Bowes Papers, 1580. 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE 
The Chapin Library of the College has 


HISTORY 


Ferdinand Aubert (Musée de la Réformation, Geneva, Switzerland) 
is preparing an edition of the letters of Théodore de Béze. He would 
like to know whether there are any Ms letters to or from Béze in Ameri- 
can libraries. Information may be sent directly or through Roland 
Bainton, 409 Prospect Street, New Haven, Conn. 

W. K. Ferguson’s Renaissance continues to elicit comment and inter- 
est. In addition to the reviews listed in RN III, 4, Hans Baron (New- 
berry Library) has appraised the volume in recent issues of the Journal 
of the History of Ideas and the American Historical Review. And now 
that Mr. Ferguson has analyzed the position of earlier scholars, he will 
offer his own definition of the Renaissance before the Modern Language 
Association this December (cf. the section on Conferences elsewhere in 
this issue). 

Carolyn Marion George (Philadelphia), American Association of 
University Women Fellow. A study of the political factions in the last 
decade of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. 

Rinascimento. Rivista delP Istituto di Studi sul Rinascimento. Volume 
I, No. 1 of this new journal, dated May 1950, has just been received 
and looks handsome indeed. Rimascimento will function as a new series 
of Rimascita (cf. RN III, 11). Annual subscription will be $4. Contents 
of the first number include: M. Salmi, ‘La ‘“‘Renovatio Romae” e 
Firenze;’ P. O. Kristeller, ‘Un nuovo trattatello inedito di Marsilio 
Ficino;’ M. Ficino, ‘Lettera ad Antonio da S. Miniato (a cura di P. O. 
Kristeller e A. Perosa) ;’ E. Garin, ‘La giovinezza di Donato Acciaiuoli 
(1429-1456) ;” G. Spini, ‘Vaniniana.’ 


Raymond de Roover, who spent last year in Florence on a Guggen- 
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heim Fellowship (RN III, 11), reports the discovery of three complete 
secret account books for the Medici Bank, covering an uninterrupted 
period from 1397, when Giovanni di Bicci de’ Medici, father of Cosimo, 
founded the bank, to 1450. Hitherto the date of the creation of the bank 
was unknown, the period when Giovanni was the head a complete 
blank, and very little was known about the early years of Cosimo’s 
business activity. Now all questions can be answered concerning the 
partners and their share of the capital, the deposits at interest, which 
usually exceeded the capital, the employees and their salaries, the dates 
and the contracts for the founding of the different branches. The 
annual profits (and occasional losses) for a period of over 50 years are 
now available. From other sources we know the Medici income from 
farms and buildings for a few years within this period. Therefore, it 
will be possible to obtain an idea of the relative importance of business 
and land in building up the Medici fortune. The value of the libri segrets 
is shown by the fact that they were written on parchment in very careful 
script, whereas all other account books were of paper. 

Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte. We are happy to announce the 
revival of this journal by the Kohlhammer-Verlag of Stuttgart, Ger- 
many. The editors are H. F. v. Campenhausen (Heidelberg) and E. 
Wolf (Gottingen). Articles relevant to the 15th and 16th centuries 
appear in the journal from time to time. 

Publications recently received include: Robert-Henri Blaser, Paracelse 
et sa Conception de la Nature, Geneva (Switzerland), Droz, 1950, 
36 p.; Sidney Greenberg, The Infinite in Giordano Bruno; with a 
translation of his dialogue ‘Concerning the Cause, Principle and One, | 
New York, King’s Crown, 1950, 203 p.; John E. Longhurst, Erasmus 
and the Spanish Inquisition: The Case of Juan de Valdés, Albuquerque 
(N. M.), 1950, 114 p. (cf RN III, 32); William Matthews, British 
Diaries: An Annotated Bibliography ... 1442-1942, Berkeley, Un. of 
California, 1950, 339 p.; Ernest H. Wilkins, ‘On the Nature and 
Extent of the Italian Renaissance,’ reprinted from Italica, XXVII 
(1950), 67-76. 


LIVERATLURE 


Charles C. Butterworth (Philadelphia, Pa.). A history of the pub- 
lications and contents of the earliest printed English Primers (from 
about 1520-1545). 

Harry R. Hoppe (Michigan State College) has been appointed 
Fulbright Fellow for research at the University of Ghent for the com- 
ing year. He will work on records of English acting companies in 
Belgium in the 16th and 17th centuries, and on English printers in 
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the Spanish Netherlands. He has published on both of these subjects in 
recent months (RES, Oct. 1949; and The Library). 


Raymond Lebégue (Université de Paris) kindly reports to us again: 

Ronsard. Sous presse: R. Lebégue, Roxsard, Phomme et Poeuvre 
(Boivin). 

La revue Quo vadis, en mars 1950, annonce la publication prochaine 
d’un discours inédit, écrit en latin par Ronsard (??). 

Les idées de Marcel Raymond sur Ronsard baroque sont commentées 
par Desonay dans la Bibliotheque d’Humanisme et Renaissance, XI, 
248 sq. et XII, 296. 

L’article de Longnon sur les rapports de Ronsard avec Saint-Gelais et 
avec Héléne de Surgéres est original, mais trés discutable (zbidem, XII). 

Du Bellay. V. L. Saulnier a commenté les Antiquités de Rome dans 
un cours ronéotypé de Sorbonne et dans la Bibliothéque d Humanisme 
et Renaissance, XII, et il a publié dans Information littéraire de janvier 
1950 une Introduction a Pétude de Du Bellay. 

Divers. P. Jourda a publié dans la collection Boivin un Marot, 
Phomme et Poeuvre. 

Des Mélanges se rapportant a la Renaissance vont étre offerts, les uns 
a Henri Chamard, les autres 4 Augustin Renaudet. 
Le tome IX des Lettres @humanité (Association Budé) contient des 
travaux de B. Knés sur G. Plethon, de Prechac sur Sénéque et la cour 
d’Henri III, et de Letessier sur J. Pelletier du Mans. 

Art. M. André Chastel a soutenu en Sorbonne ses theses, encore 
inédites, sur l’art florentin et ?humanisme platonicien, et sur Marsile 
Ficin et art. 

De magnifiques Trésors des bibliothéques dItale sont exposés a la 
Bibliothéque Nationale de Paris, et sont répertoriés dans un catalogue. 


Abel Lefranc (Paris). 4 la Découverte de Shakespeare, Volume 2, is 
now being printed. (Reported by I. Silver) 

Philip M. Palmer (University of California, Berkeley). (1) The 
Influence of English on the German Vocabulary to 1700. ‘Yo appear 
in 1950 in the University of California Studies in Linguistics. A lexi- 
cographical study of some 57 words, of which the following entered the 
German vocabulary in the 16th century: Dogge, Gentleman, Lord 
(Mylord), Peterspfennig, Utopie, Canoe (1604), Human (1610). 
(2) A bibliography of German works on America, 1492-1800. A list 
of some 1500 titles from the libraries of Berlin, Boston, London, 
Munich, New York, Vienna, Washington. 

George R. Price (Michigan State College) has been awarded a 
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Huntington Library Fellowship for next year to work on an edition 
of Middleton’s plays. 

Isidore Silver (University of Connecticut) is editing the works of 
Ronsard, cf. the section on Libraries of this issue, also RN I, 71. His 
paper before the New England Renaissance Conference (RN III, 20) 
will be published in the Mélanges Chamard. 

Willard R. Trask (New York) is at work on a translation of Ernst 
Robert Curtius’ Europdische Literatur und lateimisches Mittelalter 
(Bern, A. Francke, 1948), which the Bollingen Series (New York) 
will publish. This is one of the most important works of scholarship to 
have come out of Germany since the war. Its eighteen chapters set 
forth, with a wealth of erudition, the reception and transformation of 
Antique culture by the Middle Ages through the instrumentality of 
medieval Latin prose and verse; then proceed to establish canons of 
criticism applicable to the literature of all periods. 25 appendices discuss 
special points. Mr. Trask is also responsible for the recent complete 
revision of the ‘standard’ translation of the Theologia Germanica (Pan- 


theon Books, 1949). 


Herbert Weisinger (cf. RN II, 72) writes: ‘I am undertaking a 
project which will take many years to complete; a study of six key Ren- 
aissance ideas or ideological assumptions: (1) the idea of decay; (2) the 
doctrine of the uniformity of nature; (3) the cyclical theory of history; 
(4) the theory of the plentitude of nature; (5) the climate theory of 
history, and the secularization of history; (6) the idea of progress. 

“The purposes in dealing with these ideas are: to demonstrate their 
pervasiveness in Renaissance thought; to show that they are not original 
with the Renaissance but have their classical and medieval analogues; 
that what is original with the Renaissance is not so much the presence 
of these ideas but rather the new uses made of them, the new ways in 
which they are combined and re-combined, the shifting emphasis on 
some at the expense of others, and the shifts in meaning which the 
Renaissance gave these traditional ideas; to discover why these ideas were 
combined in the particular ways in which we find them in the Renais- 
sance, and to indicate that possibly here are some criteria for demarcating 
the limits of the Renaissance; to suggest some of the aesthetic con- 
sequences of these shifts and recombinations.’ 


Louis R. Zocca (Rutgers University) is at work on a translation in 
ottave rime of Pulci’s Morgante Maggiore and would appreciate expres- 
sions of interest and advice on this project. His recent book on Eliza- 
bethan poetry is listed below. 

Publications recently received include: Charles Norman, The Muses? 
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Darling: Christopher Marlowe, Drexel Hill (Pa.), Bell, 1950; 272. p:, 
new ed.; Edwin B. Place, Juan de Segura, ‘Processo de Cartas de 
Amores, A Critical and Annotated Edition of this First Epistolary 
Novel (1548) . . . with an English Translation, Evanston Cin); 
Northwestern Un., 1950, 160 p.; Franco Simone, ‘Note sulla fortuna 
del Petrarca in Francia...’ reprinted from Giornale Storico . . . , vol. 
CXXVITI (1950), 59 p. (cf. RN III, 14); Virgil K. Whitaker, The 
Religious Basis of Spenser’s Thought, Stanford (Cal.), Stanford Un., 
1950, 70 p.; Ruth Wallerstein, Studies in Seventeenth-Century Poetic, 
Madison (Wis.), Un. of Wisconsin, 1950, 421 p.; Louis R. Zocca, 
Elizabethan Narrative Poetry, New Brunswick (N. J.), Rutgers Un., 


1950, 306 p. 


MUSIC 


Louis Barron (New York) is working on an edition of the motets of 
the 16th-century composer, Jachet de Mantua (also known as Jaquet, 
Jacquet, Giachet, Giachetto, and Jacques Collebaudi). He would be 
grateful to hear from anyone who knows of manuscripts or printed 
music by that composer not listed in the usual bibliographies. 

Heinrich Besseler (cf. RN II, 19 and 35) will continue to edit 
Dufay’s Opera Omnia, begun by the late G. de Van and published by 
the American Institute of Musicology in Rome. Mr. Besseler is also 
editing a collection entitled Capella: Metsterwerke mittelalterlicher 
Musik, published by Barenreiter, Kassel and Basel. This collection, in 
modern clefs, is primarily intended for actual performances, but is also 
of scholarly value in that it makes available material, hitherto not pub- 
lished. The first fascicle, 1950, contains 26 pages, of which 19 are 
music. It offers vocal pieces, for three and four voices, by Dunstable, 
Dufay, Touront, Obrecht, Finck, Josquin. The explanatory notes are 
short, but good. It is intended that the second fascicle will contain 
Dufay’s Mass ‘Ave Regina’, not published before; and the third fascicle 
Lieder and chansons of the 15th century. Mr. Besseler is also con- 
tributing several Renaissance articles to the monumental German 
encyclopedia, Die Musik in Geschichte und Gegenwart, edited by Fried- 
rich Blume. An off-print of his article on ‘alta’, with musical and pic- 
torial illustrations, has been received, and an extended article on ‘Ars 
nova: Musikgeschichte des 14. Jahrhunderts’ is forthcoming. (For a 
review of the first instalments of Blume’s encyclopedia, cf. Journal of 
the American Musicological Society, III, Summer 1950, 142-145.) 

Manfred F. Bukofzer (University of California, Berkeley), Studies 
in Medieval and Renaissance Music, New York, Norton, 1950, 324 p. 
Mr. Bukofzer’s volume, announced earlier (cf. RN II, 59), has arrived 
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and strikes your editor as an important and valuable contribution. Pend- 
ing a fuller review, a few words may be said now about the seventh 
study, Caput (pp. 217-310). Here the author’s discoveries are of interest 
to the historian of English culture, of liturgy, and of the visual arts. 
The elusive Caput melody, which runs through compositions of the Mass 
by Dufay, Okeghem and Obrecht, is now identified as (1) derived from 
the famous English Graduale Sarisburiense; (2) associated with the 
ceremony of foot-washing (smandatum) on Maundy Thursday and 
with the symbolic representation of the Baptism of the Apostles, in 
accordance with St. John, 13, 6-9 (Peter saith unto Him, “Lord, dost 
thou wash my feet . . . not my feet only, but also... my head [caput]) ; 


(3) complementing pictorial representations, such as Diirer’s “Washing © 


of the Feet’ where Peter points with his right hand to his head. 

Congresso Internazionale di Musica Sacra, Rome, May, 1950, is 
reported in the section on Conferences of this issue. 

Paul Giuliana (Boston) has completed a study of musical settings 
of the Magnificat in the 15th and 16th centuries, to be published by 
the Columbia University Press under the sponsorship of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. According to a report in the Christian Science Monitor, 
May 27, 1950, Mr. Giuliano ‘found that whoever the composer .. . 
from whatever school . . . the setting, given any one of the 11 lines, 

. contains musica] characteristics common to . . . other settings of 
that line.’ Palestrina, Lassus, Vittoria, and others are instanced, to cite 
one case, as dropping ‘for the word “Abraham” .. . the pitch to a 
solemn level in the phrase, ““As he spake to our fathers, to Abraham, 
and to his seed forever.” ” 

Margaret Lyon (Mills College) is working on a study of Robert 
Fayrfax and his school. 

Musikforschung (cf. RN II, 73) contains in its latest issue (Vol. III, 
1950, no. 2) necrologies of André Pirro (1869-1943) and Yvonne 
Rokseth (1890-1948), with unusually complete bibliographies. In 1895 
Pirro published his ‘Notation proportionelle de XVe et XVIe siécles’ 
and throughout a long career his interest in the late Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance never flagged, culminating in his important Histoire de 
la musique de la fim du XIVe a la fn du XVIe siécles. Rokseth, Pirro’s 
pupil, began her work in the same period as joint editor of Trois chan- 
sonmers francais du XVe siécle (1927) and with her Musique @orgue 
au XVe et au début du XVIe siécles (1930). And although the bulk 
of her research was devoted to the 13th century, Mme. Rokseth com- 
pleted, shortly before her untimely death, articles on the Passion in the 
16th century, and on the Reformation. 


Revue Belge de Musicologie contains in its latest issue (vol. IV, 1950, 
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fasc. 1-2) Bianca Becherini, ‘Autori minori nel Codice Fiorentino Magl. 
XIX, 176;’ Anne-Marie Bautier-Regnier, ‘Jaques de Wert (1535- 
1596).’ In our last report on this journal (RN III, 16) we erroneously 
ascribed the review of Stellfeld’s Bzbliographie to Ch. van den Borren, 
it was actually by Ernest Closson. 

James C. Thomson (New York). A study and critical edition of the 
works of Philippe Caron. 

Tudor Madrigal Singers (1419 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, IIl.). 
This group of young musicians, under the direction of William Ballard, 
was founded in 1946 and has presented concerts at the universities of 
Kansas and Texas, at the Albright Gallery and at the Einstein Festival 
at Smith College (cf. RN III, 15). On this latter occasion they were 
heard and enjoyed by your editor. The main item on the program 
was Vecchi’s Amfiparnasso, of which Mr. Ballard has made an English 
translation, both sensible and singable. He has also prepared a mimeo- 
graphed (or dittographed) edition of the score incorporating this Eng- 
lish translation, which should be useful to other groups. 


VISUAL ARTS 


James S. Ackerman (American Academy in Rome). A study of 
‘Italian architecture of the High Renaissance, with special attention to 
the work of Antonio Sangallo the Younger; at present preparing a 
paper on the history of the Vatican Palace in the first half of the 16th 
century.’ 

Cincinnati Museum of Art. A recent exhibition of prints of the late 
15th century contained several unique specimens such as the German 
metal cut ‘Gossip During the Celebration of the Mass’ (reproduced in 
the May 1950 issue of the Magazine of Art). Some of the prints 
represent the only impression in this country, notably “The Doe at Rest’ 
by the Master of the Beheading of St. John the Baptist. 

Commentari. A new periodical began publication in January 1950, 
viz., Commentari, Rivista di critica e storia del? arte. Mario Salmi and 
Leonello Venturi are the editors. (Contributed by Craig Smyth) 

Marvin J. Eisenberg (Princeton). ‘Lorenzo Monaco and His Circle: 
The International Gothic in Florence 1400-1425.’ A catalogue raisonné 
and a stylistic study of Monaco’s work. 

Kunstchronik (cf. RN III, 17). Vol. III, nos. 2-9 (February- 
September 1950), pp. 25-180, have been received. Dorothee Westphal 
reviews Luitpold Dussler’s Giovanm Bellini, Vienna, Schroll, 1949; she 
draws attention (pp. 59-60) to the similarity in the selection of illustra- 
tions in Dussler’s book and the Phaidon Bellini of 1945; and also notes 
the lack of agreement in attributions between the author and Palluc- 
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chini’s Catalogue for the Venice exhibition (cf. D. J. Gordon’s com- 
ments RN III, 38). Georg Poensgen reports (pp. 65-68, with 4 plates) 
on the restoration of a beautiful altar by Tilmann Riemenschneider; the 
authenticity of the much-disputed piece seems established and the circum- 
stances of its commission clarified. Luitpold Dussler reviews extensively 
(pp. 129-132, 171-175) de Tolnay’s Michelangelo; while acknowledg- 
ing the fact that this work will be an inevitable tool in future research 
on the subject, Dussler distinctly disagrees with De Tolnay on the 
importance of Michelangelo’s neo-platonism for the Sistine ceiling (cf. 
W. Stechow’s review RN III, 4-6; also RN II, 63). H. M. v. Erffa 
reports (pp. 163-164) on the exhibition ‘Fugger und Welser’ in Augs- _ 
burg; valuable is the large illustrated catalogue which reproduces many 
works of art for the first time and contributes towards a cultural history 
of Germany in the 16th century. 

Nuremberg. Several of the Burgundian gobelins in the Germanisches 
Nationalmuseum have been restored by the Niirnberger Gobelin- 
Manufaktur. The firm is distributing a folder of photographic postcards, — 
four of which depict Burgundian gobelins before and after the 
restoration. 

Vasari Conference, Florence. September 16-19, 1950 (cf. RN III, 
25). ‘After short opening addresses by Mario Salmi, Leonello Venturi, © 
and Charles Rufus Morey, the first session began with a paper sent by 
Bernard Berenson which initiated the discussion of “‘Vasari as a critic.” 
On the second day the Congress moved by bus to Arezzo to view the 
splendid Mostra d@ Arte Sacra. Among the noteworthy attractions were 
the Masaccio “Crucifixion” from Naples, the “St. Paul” from the same 
altarpiece from Pisa, the great polyptich of Piero della Francesca from 
Borgo Sansepolcro, and the Michelangelo relief of the “Madonna della 
Scala.” The remainder of the day was spent in a tour of the city cul- 
minating in visits to the Badia, a medieval church remodeled by Vasari, 
and to the house of the artist, where a number of frescos and easel 
paintings are preserved. The following day was devoted to a discussion 
of Mannerism; a discussion of the editions of the Lives; a concert of 
sacred and secular choral music of the period. The final day devoted 
sessions to the Lives and to Vasari’s own career. The Congress closed 
with short addresses by Mario Salmi (the principal organizer of the 
whole undertaking) and Jean Alazard. Reviewing the results of the 
Congress, I should like to make note of the particularly valuable con- 
tributions of Anna Maria Brizio (University of Turin) on “The first 
and second Editions of Vasari,” Christian Isermeyer (University of 
Hamburg), “Vasari and the Restoration of Medieval Churches in 
Italy,” and Otto Kurz (Warburg Institute) on “The Libro de? Disegni 
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of Giorgio Vasari.” On the whole, I was left with the impression that 
between special problems suggested by sections of the Lives and gen- 
eralized literary criticism, important problems concerning Vasari himself 
were left untouched. Particularly the question of Vasari as an artist. 
Of over 25 papers read only one considered his painting, while the 
great gaps in our knowledge of his architecture failed to attract notice. 
The greater value of the Congress was in drawing attention to the 
richness of the Lives, not only as an historical source, but as a major 
contribution to western culture. A volume of the Atti del Convengo 
containing the full text of the papers presented is projected for publica- 
tion in the near future.’ (Reported by James S. Ackerman) 


( on ferences 


Reported in chronological order as follows: 

April 29. Philadelphia Area Conference 

May 25-30. Congresso Internazionale di Musica Sacra 
September 8-12. English Institute. 

September 16-19. Vasari Quadricentenary 

December 28. Modern Language Association 


PHILADELPHIA AREA CONFERENCE 

Bryn Mawr College, April 29, 1950. The minutes of this meeting, 
announced earlier (RN III, 19-20), are now available in a mimeo- 
graphed leaflet of four pages. They report tentative plans for a meeting 
devoted to Aeneas Sylvius, to be held at the University of Pennsylvania 
on April 21, 1951. Very useful for scholars in other parts of the country 
are the abstracts of the papers delivered last April. 


ConcrEsso INTERNAZIONALE DI Musica Sacra 

Palazzo della Cancelleria, Rome, May 25-30, 1950. The session on 
musicology included, among others, the following papers: Heinrich 
Besseler (Heidelberg), ‘Johannes Ciconia, Begriinder der Chorpoly- 
phonie;’ Frederico Ghisi (Florence), ‘L’Ordinarum Maissae del XV 
secolo e i primordi della parodia;’ Anselm Hughes (Nashdom Abbey), 
“The Sacred Music of Robert Fairfax (c. 1460-1512): the English 
Josquin;’ Antonino Pirrotta (Rome), ‘Considerazioni sui primi esempi 
di Missa parodia;’ Dom David Pujol (Montserrat), ‘La misica neer- 
landesa de los siglos XV-XVI conservada en Montserrat.’ 


EncLisH _INsTITUTE 
Columbia University, September 8-12. The session on ‘Some Principles 
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for the Editing of Texts’ offered, among others, the following papers: 
J. G. McManaway, ‘Analytical Bibliography: Handmaid or Goddess?’ 
F. T. Bowers, ‘Proposals for Reorganization and Simplification of 
Apparatus for a Critical Text.’ This session continued the work of last 
year, cf. RN II, 47-48. 


VASARI QUADRICENTENARY 
Florence, September 16-19. Reported in the section on Visual Arts of 
this issue. 


Mopern LancuacE AssociaTION 

Hotel Statler, New York, December 27-29. 

Comparative Literature IV: The Renaissance. Keystone Room, Decem- 
ber 28, 3.45 p.m. Wallace K. Ferguson (New York University), “The 


Historical Interpretation of the Renaissance: Some Suggestions for a | 


Synthesis;’ Robert J. Clements (Pennsylvania State College), “The 


Present State of Studies in Renaissance Literary Criticism.’ An advance ~ 


abstract of Mr. Ferguson’s paper appears elsewhere in this issue. 


GREGORY LOUNZ 


11_EAST FORTY-FIFTH STREET NEW YORKO17.N. 


JUST RECEIVED 
F. BRAUDEL 
La Méditerranée et le monde 
Meéditerranéen a Pépoque de Philippe II 
1160 pages $7.00 


The most important French publication 
in history of the post-war years (cf. 
L. Febvre’s review in Revue Historique, 


April-June 1950, p. 216-224) 


FOREIGN BOOKS ON HISTORY 


SSeS 
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